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1 week, Epwiy P. SELLew, PusBLisHER, 
rton to No. 207 WaLNuT Paces, 
United PHILADELPHIA. 
asident (South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth.) 
© Con. Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to 
“— JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, Editor, 
y King ‘ No. 140 N. Srxtreentu Srreet, Paina. 
0 Bag. Butered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 
Britiah ———own—=<xCCO ess 
ng vee Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
~ vorld.—1 John ii : 15. 
nision TakSE are words of great extent. The 
- world is nothing more than a multitude of 
gary 
208 at ff people who love themselves, and who love the 
clea creatures without respect to God. The desire 
be re § of authority,—the love of a reputation we do 
rhs not merit,—dissipation in company,—the seek- 
of the — ing of such things as gratify our senses,— 
a sloth, and remissness in all Christian exercises, 
State, § and a want of application in searching the 
saa traths of the gospel,—all these things are the 
tion to @ fruits of the world. It lives in us, —we desire 
sine its love, and dread its neglect. Blessed was 
that apostle to whom the world was crucified, 
a and he unto the world.—An utterance by Sam’ 
rstsix § FP. Balderston. 
k peo 
a Some of our young men seem to be under 
;about § training (as says a correspondent) to place an 
undue dependence on intellectual superiors, 
rather than upon the superiority of God. 
mfort- 
duties SIN consists in not moving with God,— 
xp” whether this be in not moving at all, or in 
wall moving out of the line of his moving. 
od Op- ‘é * 
aatile INFORMAL RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—"' Is it to 
) be supposed there is no religion where there 
ada. are no phases?’’ We heard an educator ask : 
e hed ad he went on to say: ‘‘There is no subject 
a in school that is not packed with potential di- 
‘Brod Vinity.’’ 
nstead In what is called religious instruction there 
is usually : ‘‘ Defect of Experience ; Excess 
ingtos B of Statements.”’ 
onthly “ae . ‘ 
In the religious teaching of a child we have 
sIphis,. (lL) ‘* His spirit of wonder. 
P. My 





(2) ‘‘ His sense of Dependence,”—a depen- 
dence amongst all things, as knowledge brings 

















bliga- them to view throughout creation ; and his 
pas «0 dependence wherever he turns. 





(3) “A sense of spiritual mastery,’’ the 
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Divine mastery throughout creation, the mas- 
tery of the human spirit over lower things, 
the “I have overcome the world” of Christ 
and his Faith. 





SomE hearts are reached by one aspect of 
Christ’s crucifixion, and some by others. 

To some it is enough to behold it as an ex- 
hibition to the world of his agony for sin,—a 
proof of Love towin us. Let these be true to 
that which suffices to reconcile them to God. 

There are others who need to feel there is 
something more in Christ’s suffering than ad- 
vertisement or testimony. Behind the surface 
of suffering which we can see, the deep labor 
of suffering works a work in the spiritual 
realm, a work that changes conditions for us 
among spiritual forces, a work that prepares 
deliverance for those for whom it is wrought. 
For the child of faith, the superhuman suffer- 
ing of a Redeemer’s love works a quenching 
of all suffering not necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of Love. 





Division by Intrusion. 

Not long since a long-standing represen- 
tative minister of a large Yearly Meeting 
under the name of Friends was asked, ‘What 
distinction there is between the theory of the 
ministry as at present accepted by the larger 
system of Yearly Meetings, and the other de- 
nominations of Christendom generally — what 
distinction, not in the doctrines preached, but 
-in the conduct of preaching itself, the prepara- 
tion of sermons, the rule for the delivery of 
vocal exercises in worship, the choice of the 
individual in his own practice, and the dis- 
cretion of the church as to who shall perform 
the preaching, or conduct public worship?” 
His answer was, ‘‘There is no distinction 
whatever between our theory and basis for 
the conduct of the ministry, and that of other 
denominations in general.’ And he went on 
to say, “To illustrate it by my own practice: 
After the Sabbath exercises are over, or else 
on the next morning, I look up the chapter 
in the Bible that contains the lesson for next 
First-day morning’s Sabbath School. I read 
it over, and select from it a topic that seems 
to me best adapted to the needs of our neigh- 
borhood to be instructed on; and I make that 
subject my study by thought, by the Scrip- 
tures,and by other books, until I am pretty 
well charged with its contents to deliver them 
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in next meeting, after the stated prelimin- 
aries of song, reading and prayer are gone 
through.’’ This I take it is the prevailing 
method with us now-a-days, among Friends 
who aim to hold a congregation in their re- 
spective neighborhoods.’’ 

Could anything assert a more a clear-cut 
parting of the ways, than this wedge of sepa- 
ration between our accepted foundation prin- 
ciples of ministry and worship for two cen- 
turies, and the latter-day swing-off from them 
back again to what the Society came out of? 
And yet our friend insisted on calling those 
who thus swing off, the loyalists, and those 
who abide steadfast to the doctrines estab- 
lished from the beginning, ‘‘ the separatists ”’ 
—the former ‘‘in unity’’ because loyal to 
the machine, the latter ‘‘ separatists ’’ for 
remaining loyal to the principles. 

Thus we are becoming taught a meaning 
for the word “separatist” which links it with 
steadfastness to principle—which gives it the 
honor which the apostle applied to the word 
when he announced himself as “‘separated unto 
the gospel of God.’’ To be “‘ separated unto” 
the steadfast principles of our profession 
means the closest unity with them, though 
they whose arks drift off with the current do 
as they may. 

The list of fifty-seven under contract as 
stated preachers in one Yearly Meeting, 53 
in another, and so on—and where fewer have 
a foothold, the confession expressed to us a 
few years ago, “‘It is not scruple about the 
principle, that keeps the paid preachers so 
much out of the limits of our Yearly Meeting, 
but the scarcity of money to pay them,’’ 
confirms to our mind the statement of one of 
them travelling in England, when he said, “The 
paid pastorate system'in our American Yearly 
Meetings has come to stay.’’ To this we would 
add, ‘‘ so long as it has staying qualities.’’ It 
may indeed stay in organizations, but it can- 
not stay in Quakerism. Its principle is out 
of Quakerism to begin with. We have seen 
other elements placed in receptacles to stay, 
but they ate holes through their vessels and 
ran themselves into the ground, by disinte- 
grating the very organism into which they 
came to stay. ‘“‘The new wine doth burst the 
bottles and the wine is spilled, and the bottles 
will be marred—or shall perish ’’ (Mark ii: 
22: Luke v: 37). By stitching an incongruous 
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system upon a fabric otherwise developed, 
“*both the new maketh a rent and the piece 
that was taken out of the new agreeth not 
with the old.’’ 

It is these new tailorings that make rents in 
our covering of unity; it is these entering 
wedges of innovations that split the beam, 
and then blame the smaller sliver which they 
themselves have split off, and separator calls 
it the separatist. 

These siftings must have their day, but we 
are not jostled from the belief that the original 
fundamentals of Truth entrusted to our profes- 
sion at the beginning, alone have the staying 
qualities — have come to stay, as the word 
abiding forever through the wreck and ruin 
of mundane systems and growths; and that 
all that is wanted to demonstrate their vic- 
tory to the world as the religion of the future, 
is that we, who stand as if representatives of 
them, hold them in the life and love of Christ; 
and in our exercise of them measure up to 
the fulness of the abounding grace which will 
thus come. Let us not be afraid of the life, 
but let us be afraid of anything short of it. 
They that live of the gospel, will preach it. 





THE best proof of the divinity of the Chris- 
tian religion is the daily life of the Christian 
himself; not his words and professions, but 
his conduct and spirit; not his Sunday garb 
and service, but his every day tone; not his 
church ways, but his home walk. In the first 
of the first century, the world saw the incar- 
nate God—the Word of God ‘‘made flesh and 


dwelling in the human.form among men. The}. 


nineteenth and twentieth centuries need no 
less than this. They must see ‘‘God manifest 
in the flesh’’—that human eye may now be- 
hold, and human hands may now handle, the 
Word of Life; that the supernatural may be 
brought within our easy reach; that to all in- 
quiries the church may now say as Jesus said 
to the disciples of John: ‘‘Go, tell the things 
which ye do hear and see;” not deeds of heal- 
ing wrought in flesh, but ‘‘greater works than 
these’’—works of healing in the spirit, evil 
passion subdued, bad habits broken, burdens of 
sin removed, blessings of spiritual life be- 
stowed, steadiness of purpose and experience 
through all outward vicissitudes made clear 
to a witnessing world. A life thus setting 
forth the power of Christ in this present time 
is worth more than all the books of argument 
and all the sermons and lecture courses of a 
century in favor of Christianity. It is an- 
other Word of God, a living ‘‘epistle read and 
known of all.” It is a silent, present, un- 
shadowed, unanswerable demonstration. It 
makes doubt impossible. Men simply feel its 
force, and are silent; then turn to pray.— 
Vincent. 

INsIsT on that good thing manifest in thy- 
self, and committed unto thy-self, and never 
imitate. Thy own gift thou can present in every 
hour of its season, with the accumulated force 
of a whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted 
talent of another thou can’st have only a con- 
temporaneous half possession.--Revised Extract. 
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The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


In the Third Month, 1826, Joseph Elkinton 
notes in his Journal that he was called upon 
by six of the chiefs of the nation, who desired 
him to prepare a petition to the New York 
Legislature requesting that a law should be 
passed inflicting a penalty upon persons who 
supplied liquor to the Indians. This document 
was accordingly prepared and signed by the 
chiefs present, and was afterwards taken to a 
council, where other signatures were obtained. 

Another subject which exercised the minds 
of the thoughtful Indians at this time was the 
cutting of valuable timber by the white people. 
This was often done by the connivance of in- 
dividual Indians, who received some money for 
it; and who also for a small gratuity allowed 
the whites, who were engaged in this business, 
to erect buildings on their land, thus sacrifi- 
cing the interest of their nation to their per- 
sonal advantage. A petition to the Legislature 
of New York to enact a law which would pre- 
vent these evils was adopted by a council on 
the seventeenth of First Month, 1827, which 
contains the following paragraphs: 

‘* Brothers, our land is heldin common. We 
have been recommended by those whom we 
believe to be our friends, to divide our land 
among us, but we have not yet become united 
in sentiment as to the propriety of our doing 
so. Some of us have been in favor thereof, 
whilst others remain opposed thereto; and see- 
ing we are thus situated, we desire the assist- 
ance and interference of our brothers, the 
Legislature of the State of New York, on our 
behalf. 

‘* Brothers, we know you have enacted laws 
in our favor heretofore, and desire you will 
be patient with us. There are some of us 
who desire to be useful citizens of the country 
we inhabit, whilst others of our nation are too 
much given to idle and dissolute habits, which 
is cause of regret to others of our people. 

“‘Brothers, you have heretofore been pleased 
to make a law in order to prevent trespasses 
from being committed on our lands, making it 
a penalty of $25 for every tree that a white 
man shall cut upon our reservation, and in 
order to evade that law the trees are cut down 
by Indians, after which white men work at 
them themselves, draw them off and convert 
them to their own use, and we therefore lose 
our timber. 

‘* Brothers, our land is owned in common, our 
children have a claim thereon as well as our- 
selves, and unless a stop is put to our timber 
being taken off, where will future generations 
of our people look to for timber to build with 
upon our reservation? and we have been told 
that we would not find it so easy to purchase 
from the white people as the white people do 
from us. 

‘*Brothers, we desire you to make a law 
prohibiting white people from taking off tim- 


ber from our reservation that has or may be! 


purchased from individuals of our nation, whilst 
our land is owned in common, believing an 
advantage would be derived to your petitioners 
thereby, and no disadvantage would in the end 
be*experienced by our white brethren.’’ 

¥ The minds of the Friends at Tunesassa dur- 
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ea 
ing the year 1827 were much di 

The number of boys attending the school aj 
been reduced to four, and at times the sehog) 
was closed for want of proper attendangs 
The girls’ school was attended by seven @ 
eight children. Joseph Elkinton notes in hig 
Journal: “*The Indians are thinning out fron 
Allegheny. Many that were here ten yeay 
ago are not here at present; some d 

and others moved to the Cattaraugus Reseryg. 
tion. It appears to me a dull time a 
them in regard to their taking hold of improyg. 
ments; they appear to be much fixed in thej 
own way. The young Indians are not as 
ising as would be desirable; too few of them 
take hold of business regularly; indeed, there 
are no instances that I know of wherea y 
man goes steadily to his business and works 
all day and every day at his own home. The 
Indian character is fond of roving about upon 
foot or horseback and dressed up finely; and 
they do not regard working daily and all day 
as they should.’’ 

An interesting case is referred to about 
this time by Joseph Elkinton, which no doubt 
afforded Friends much satisfaction. It was 
that of John Boan, an Indian, who had become 
deeply concerned for his spiritual welfare, an 
‘‘who,’’ Joseph Elkinton remarks, under date 
of First Month 21st, 1828, ‘‘came to ow 
house evening before last and tarried over 
night. He appeared in a tender frame, and 
such an opportunity as I had with him I never 
remember to have had with a native before, 
He appeared desirous to express himself in 
regard to the views he had of repentance from 
bad deeds, and desires that he might be pre 
served in the way that was agreeable to the 
Great Spirit.”’ 

“‘He is a steady, regular Indian of the 
Onondaga tribe, married to a Seneca woman, 
[I believe] and has a number of children, some 
of whom have attended to the instruction af- 
forded by Friends in the way of school lear- 
ing.’”’ A few weeks later Joseph Elkinton 
writes: ‘‘He appears to be nearly united to 
Friends, and passes by where Indians meet to 
perform their accustomed services of speaking, 
etc., to come to sit with Friends at Tunesassa; 
and evidences that he has in mercy been vit 
ited by the Great Head of the Church. Heis 
the head of a family of several children, the 
oldest, perhaps, about sixteen or eighteen 
years of age; quietness and peace have been 
felt to be an inmate at his habitation. He 
brought his wife and some of his children to 
sit with Friends at Tunesassa the day previous 
to our leaving there. He informed us that 
his wife left him at liberty to pursue the course 
he considered his peace to consist in.’’ 

In view of the indifference shown by the In 
dians as a body towards embracing the meats 
of assistance which Friends had continued t 
offer them by maintaining a school for their 
children and in other ways, it was thought 
best at this time, after consulting with the 
Committee, to withdraw, at least for the pre& 
ent, from the settlement of Tunesassa, and t0 
lease the farm and buildings there, on the 
' shares, to a steady young man, who, with his 
| wife, would reside there and who would also 
‘take charge of the saw-mill. Joseph Elkin 
_ ton, Robert Scotten and Mary Nutt accordingly 
‘returned to their homes, leaving there on the 

’ twenty-fourth of Third Month, 1828. Previous 
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jotheir departure, Joseph Elkinton endeavored 


to have a school started under the care of one 
of the Indians, but without success. In ad- 

ing the Committee, under date of Twelfth 
Yonth 5th, 1827, they remark: “* Not any of 
the white settlers on the Allegheny Reserva- 
tion at present that we know of.”’ 

After an absence of several months, in which 
Joseph Elkinton had ‘‘ passed through much 
exercise of mind in regard to returning to 
Tunesassa,’” he remarks in his notes Ninth 
Month 30th, 1828: ‘‘I met a special meeting 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs and therein 
offered for their solid consideration to return 

in to Tunesassa this fall and attend there 
tothe concern and liberate Joseph S. and Abi- 
gail Walton from their situation. I had great 
peace, indeed, after having so done.’’ His 
offer was accepted, and on the twenty-sixth of 
Tenth Month, 1828, he again arrived at the 
scene of his labors. Joseph 8. and Abigail 
Walton left a few days afterwards, and Joseph 
Elkinton boarded with the family who had 
taken charge of the farm. 

Karly after his return, Joseph Elkinton took 
an opportunity with the chiefs of the two par- 
ties among the Indians, informing them that 
he had not come among them again with the 
view of teaching them himself, and endeavored 
to encourage them to use their influence in 
getting a school for their children under the 
tuition of one of their own people. In this 
he was successful, and a school attended by 
twenty children was kept during a part of the 
winter of 1828-29 at Oldtown, by James Pierce, 
a young man of about twenty-three years, who 
had received his instruction at the school 
taught by Friends. A salary was to be paid 
to the teacher by the parents; and in order to 
encourage them Joseph Elkinton agreed to 
pay himself for the tuition of six children. 
This school was resumed in the winter of 
1829-30. 

In the winter of 1830-31 another school 
was opened by the natives, about six or seven 
miles up the river from Tunesassa, and was 
attended by thirty to forty scholars. Joseph 
Elkinton remarks in reference to it, which 
was taught by Joseph Pierce, one of his former 
scholars: ‘‘ It is pleasing to behold the interest 
that individuals of the natives take in having 
schools amongst them, and I believe that the 
concern has gained ground; although it has 
been a considerable time in having been 
brought about, it is evident that the labor of 
Friends amongst these people has not been in 
vain, notwithstanding many have made so little 
improvement; yet when we contrast their pres- 
ent with their former situation, when Friends 
first came among them, surely there is cause 
to believe that all has not been bestowed in 
vain.’’ Joseph Elkinton also observes: ‘‘ The 
school at Oldtown continues in operation; it is 
taught the present winter by Maris B. Pierce, 
ayounger son of John, and is a capable young 
man. He is to receive $10 per month.”’ 

This young man was subsequently sent by 
his father to an academy at Freedonia, N. Y., 
and afterward to other schools; he finally en- 
tered Dartmouth College, whence he graduated 
1840, According to an account published 
shortly after his death in 1874, it appears 
that, at the close of his collegiate course, 
he returned to his people and settled among 
them on the Buffalo Creek Reservation. He 
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was soon after appointed United States inter- 


preter, and in addition to his official duties, 
engaged in teaching one of the Indian schools. 
He afterwards resided on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, where his temperate habits, ex- 
cellent education and business capacity en- 
abled him to be eminently useful to his people. 
Both he and his wife, who was a white woman, 
were employed for many years as teachers 
among the Indians. He was a member of the 
Presbyterian congregation and died much re- 
spected. 

In the Eleventh Month, 1829, Joseph El- 
kinton alludes to a general council lately held 
at Buffalo, where “‘the disposition that has 
been prevalent with one part of the nation to 
have the other removed from Allegheny, ap- 
pears to have received a check from the ina- 
bility of Red Jacket to divide the reservations 
into two parts as had been talked of.’’ 

A few weeks later, viz: on the twentieth of 
First Month, 1830, Red Jacket died. This re- 
markable man was endued with great powers 
of mind and a command of language which 
enabled him for a considerable part of his life 
to exercise a great influence among his peo- 
ple, especially that part of it which was at- 
tached to their ancient customs and religion. 
He was foremost in resisting the encroach- 
ments of the whites, and also in opposing the 
missionaries, whom he regarded as little bet- 
ter than secret enemies to his people. Yet, 
as many noble specimens of his race have done, 
he became a victim to the excessive use of 
strong drink, and at times was asad spectacle 
in public of its mastery over him. Conscious 
of his disgrace and the loss which he had sus- 
tained, he gave the following touching answer 
on One occasion to an acquaintance who un- 
derstood the Seneca language, and who in- 
quired of him if any of his children were living. 
Fixing his eyes upon her with a sorrowful ex- 
pression of countenance, he replied: ‘‘ Red 
Jacket was once a great man and in favor with 
the Great Spirit. He was a lofty pine among 
the smaller trees of the forest. But, after 
years of glory, he degraded himself by drink: 
ing the fire water of the white man. The 
Great Spirit has looked upon him in anger, 
and his lightning has stripped the pine of its 
branches.”’ 

Joseph Elkinton returned to the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia for a few weeks early in 
1829, and on the twenty-ninth of Fourth Month 
in that year was married to Mary Nutt at 
Concord, Delaware County, Pa. Soon after 
their marriage théy proceeded to Tunesassa, 
where they continued to reside until about the 
middle of the year 1831. At this time, feeling 
himself released from further service among 
the Indians, he and his family took up their 
residence in Philadelphia. The farm and build- 
ings at Tunesassa were leased to two white 
men, who took charge of them for a few fol- 
lowing years, during which time no Friends 
resided at Tunesassa. 

(To be continued.) 


THOSE who would go to Heaven when they 
die, must begin their Heaven while they live. 
— Henry. 

THE sacred Scriptures teach us the best way 
of living, the noblest way of suffering, and the 
most comfortable way of Dying.—Flavel. 
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Ways of Saving. 

We have been much interested, says the 
Christian Instructor, in reading in a recent 
number of Printer’s Ink an account of the 
methods and arguments by which people are 
induced to save their money, as related by 
an official of one of the large banks. In a 
general way everyone knows that the accumu- 
lative power of trifles is immense; every one 
knows that the bee stores up honey little by 
little; every one knows that the squirrel hides 
away nuts one by one for the winter supply. 
The coral strand is not built up in a day, but 
the atoms of the body of the coral insect 
keep piling up through the ages, und lo! the 
result is a reef big enough to wreck the 
largest vessel. 

No, the difficulty is not to establish the 
truth of this principle, but it is to induce them 
to save the first little mite and to keep on 
saving, and so reduce the whole matter to a 
science and a habit. The writer alluded to 
above speaks thus of some of the ways men 
have adopted to add to their savings account: 

“*One man saves money by never spending 
a cent. When he buys a newspaper he gives 
the boy a nickel and gets back four pennies. 
These go into his steel bank. His account has 
run up to astounding proportions. Another 
man has a baby and figures that it is worth 
at least a dollar a week to him. He puts all 
his spare change into a steel bank for a fund 
to send the child to college. He says that he 
was never able to save money before. A third 
man found out that when he owed other people 
money he paid it somehow. He saw no reason 
why he shouldn’t owe money to himself, so 
he begins by owing himself one dollar the 
first week, two dollars the second, three dol- 
lars the third, and so on, until the tenth 
week is reached. Then he drops back to a 
dollar. Others put into the little bank every 
coin of a certain date, such as 1892. Another 
man allows himself twenty-five cents lunch 
money per day, ten cents carfare and twenty 
cents for cigars. If he smokes only three 
five cent cigars he puts the odd nickel in his 
bank. If he omits pie at lunch, that piece of 
pie goes into the bank. Dozens of our de- 
positors have bought safety razors, and put a 
quarter into their banks every time they shave 
themselves. One man gives his wife every 
dime he brings home at night, and this system 
ran up an account of more than $100 in one 
year.’’ Another man is said on his pay day 
to put a silver dollar in his bank, the next 
day a half-dollar, the next a quarter, the next 
a dime, the next a nickel, the next a cent. 
This makes $1.91 a week, and by sticking to 
his system he has rolled up a good account. 


A GREAT President of the United States drew 
a contrast between the hot enthusiasm of an 
emotional hour, and the permanent level of 
our common life. ‘‘I have seen the sea,’’ he 
says, ‘‘lashed into fury and tossed into spray, 
and its grandeur moves the soul of the dullest 
man, but . . it is when the storm has passed 
and the hour of calm settles on the ocean, 
when the sunlight bathes its peaceful sur- 
face, that men take the level from which they 
measure all terrestrial heights and depths.’’ 


Wak is a trade for Barbarians.— Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 
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A Dangerous Graft on the High School. 


When new students make their appearance 
at Westtown Boarding-school, it is customary 
to welcome them to the institution, in a quiet 
way, in the library. Unless Friends get very 
much away from their orderly foundation, 
this sensible procedure is never likely to be 
superseded in any institution under our name, 
by the disorderly, often dangerous (and some- 
times fatal) hazings and initiations which so 
generally obtain. The prohibition of all secret 
fraternities in educational institutions under 
Friends’ control, is a safeguard in this direc- 
tion. A chapter from the Local News, West 
Chester, Pa., illustrative of the seriousgtrend 
in secretism in schools outside our borders, is 
herewith submitted. 

One who had had a birthright membership 
in the Society of Friends hereabout, went to 
a distant city a good many years ago, unit- 
ing with the secret orders of the Freemasons 
and the Elks. Returning recently to the lo- 
cality of his boyhood home, it was told in a 
daily local paper how he had become the 
‘‘Grand Exalted Ruler’’ of the one order, 
and ‘‘Grand Master ’’ in a lodge of the other, 
being presented with the fine, jeweled insignia 
attached to those offices, and which he still 
greatly prizes. Now, it is in my heart to 
hope that he may yet write ‘‘ Nehushtan ”’ 
upon those unsatisfying tokens of man’s de- 
vice; or, as did Stephen Merritt, of New York, 
once ‘‘Grand Master’’ of the largest lodge of 
Freemasons in that city, send back to the lodge 
from which he felt he must come away, the 
beautiful jewel he had so prized. ‘‘I thank 
God,’’ he wrote inso doing, ‘‘the seal of the 
Spirit is on me; that | am walking in the 
light. . . We must get out of the mire, 
and put our feet on solid foundation, the 
Rock, Christ Jesus.’’ 

It is said, in the Book of Revelation, that 
the elders did ‘‘cast their crowns before the 
throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory and honour and power.’’ And 
Malachi, the prophet, writing of ‘‘them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name,’’ makes record —‘‘And they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day 
when I make up my jewels; and I will spare 
them, as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.’’ Into the dark recesses of the 
oath-bound secret lodge, we are surely not 
bidden to enter, that we may discover and 
come upon the highway of holiness cast up 
for the redeemed of the Lord to walk in.—L. 





others of the way of God, if we keep not as 
jw and poor in ourselves, and as depending 

n the Lord, as ever; since no memory, no 
repetitions of former openings, revelations or 
ajoyments, will bring a soul to God, or afford 
pread to the hungry, or water to the thirsty, 
gless life go with what we say; and that 
ust be waited for. Oh! that we may have 
no other fountain, treasure or dependence! 
That none may presume at any rate to act of 
themselves for God, because they have long 
acted from God; that they may not supply 
vant of waiting, with our own wisdom, or 
think that we may take less care and more 
liberty in speaking than formerly; and that 
where we do not feel the Lord by his power to 
open us, and enlarge us whatever be the ex- 
pectation of the people, or has been our cus- 
tomary supply and character, we may not ex- 
ceed or fill up the time with our own. 

I hope we shall ever remember who it was 
that said, ‘‘ Of yourselves, ye can do nothing.’’ 
Our sufficiency is in Him. And if we are not 
to speak our own words, or take thought what 
we should say to men in our defence when 
exposed for our testimony, surely we ought 
tospeak none of our own words, or take thought 
what we shall say in our testimony and min- 
istry in the name of our Lord, to the souls of 
the people; for then of all times, and of all 
other occasions should it be fulfilled in us, 
“for it is not you that speak, but the Spirit 
of my Father that speaketh in you.’’ 

And indeed, the ministry of the Spirit must 
and does keep its analogy and agreement 
with the birth of the Spirit; that as no man 
can inherit the kingdom of God unless he be 
born of the Spirit; so no ministry can beget 
a soul to God but which is from the Spirit. 
For this, as I said before, the disciples waited 
before they went forth; and in this our elder 
brethren and messengers of God in our day, 
waited, visited and reached us. And having 
begun in the Spirit, let none ever hope or 
seek to be made perfect in the flesh. For 
what is the flesh to the Spirit, or the chaff 
to the wheat. 

And if we keep in the spirit, we shall keep 
inthe unity of it, which is the ground of the 
fellowship. For by drinking into that one 
Spirit, we are made one people to God, and 
by it we are continued in the unity of the 
faith, and the bond of peace. 

No envying, no bitterness, no strife can 
have place with us. We shall watch always 
for good, and not for evil, one over another, 
and rejoice exceedingly, and not begrudge at 
oe another’s increase in the riches of the 
grace, with which God replenisheth his faithful 
servants. 





Kansas City and Tacoma steps have been taken 
to abolish these junior society orders and their 
resultant evils. In Chicago alone, it is stated 
in the public press, there are forty secret 
societies connected with the high schools. 
























































It is probable that it is in Chicago that 
the subject has received the most thorough 
examination. The principals of no less than 
fifteen high schools, and three hundred and 
forty-eight teachers in the same, united in a 
report which was thereafter made to the Sup- 
erintendent of Schools in that city of con- 
siderably more than a million and a half popu- 
lation. This large body of educators express 
their belief tbat the high school fraternities 
and girls’ sororities are ‘‘undemocratic in their 
nature, demoralizing in their tendencies and 
subversive of good citizenship; that they tend 
to divert their members from scholarly pur- 
suits, and to put the so-called interests of the 
organization above those of the school;’’ that 
their effect is ‘‘to divide the school into cliques, 
to destroy unity and harmony of action and 
sentiment, and to render it more difficult to 
sustain the helpful relations which should 
exist between pupils and teachers.’’ 

‘*Anything,’’ they continue, ‘‘that divides 
the school community into exclusive groups, 
as these societies do, militates against this 
liberalizing influence that has made one people 
out of a multitude. Further, they observe 
that they multiply certain social functions, 
in seeking ‘‘to imitate the amusements and 
relaxations of adult life,’’ and so militate 
against the time and attention due to school 
life. ‘‘School and home should unite their 
powerful influences to prevent the formation 
of habits that retard healthy moral, intellectual 
and physical growth.’’ In conclusion, they 
declare, their experience shows that ‘‘ the 
scholarly attainments of the majority of stu- 
dents belonging to these secret societies are 
far below the average, and we have reason to 
believe that this is due to the influence of 
such organizations. In view of those facts 
we feel that secret societies ought to be dis- 
couraged by all reasonable means.”’ 











































































In pursuance of the foregoing cogent presen- 
tation of the matter, the Board of Education 
felt justified in forbidding the use of school 
buildings to the secret societies, and with- 
drew permission for any persons belonging to 
said societies from representing the schools 
in athletic or other contests. So far as ap- 
pears, the teachers who have thus done their 
duty have been sustained by the authorities in 
the various cities where the matter has been 
brought to an issue; no Board of Education 
to which the subject has been referred has 
failed to acknowledge the danger and to seek 
to suppress its cause. There was one other 
fact, it is pertinent to add, that was not 
brought definitely forward by the Chicago 
teachers in their interesting report, and that 
is the actual danger to life and limb involved 
in the initiations. Thus there may be cited 
the case of the High School student at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, who was recently put in a cof- 
fin, and, attended by some of his comrades, 
was dragged for hours in the night, through 
the streets of the city in a springless wagon. 
Or, the case of the Durfee High School stu- 
dents at Fall River, Massachusetts, who had 













































There is a timely editorial article in the 
Christian Cynosure for Tenth Mo. last, which 
discusses some non-commendable features in 
process of being engrafted in various quarters 
on city high school life. The evils threaten- 
ing this educational system are found in the 
disposition to copy the social life of the col- 
lege. Particularly is this true in the trend 
towards the organization of secret societies. 
Acknowledged by a great many observant 
persons to be the bane and curse of college 
life, always reckless and injurious, they bid 
fair to become specially harmful to the im- 
mature persons who make up the high school 
population of our country. Already the evil 
results have become so apparent that much 
alarm has been felt on the part of high school 
directors, faculties and parents, and in Chicago, 






(To be continued.) 


-_——-—— -_ ~- 


CANON FARRAR says: ‘‘That prayer of an 
whappy queen—‘Oh, keep me innocent! Make 
others great!’ that prayer of a great saint, 
‘Give me, O Lord, a noble heart, which noth- 
ing earthly can drag down!’ that prayer of a 
iinful yet saintly king: ‘Teach me to do the 
thing that pleaseth Thee, for Thou art my God. 
let Thy loving spirit lead me into the land of 
tighteousness’ — those are among the best 
prayers | know.”’ 
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Our Father will not force those into felicity 
vho refuse his gracious offers.—J. Phipps. 
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James McCosh became President of Princeton the 
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nities sought to get the college honors for | Written is the South African document. The | review of the laws forbidding the pollutiond | 
their members, and to support those who, for signature of the Boer leaders oe inter- inland waters in the United States, which had 
violations of the rules, had been placed under esting part of it. They are all in different be of great practical benefit to the public, has 
college discipline. ‘Most of the professors styles. Louis Botha’s is described as being in been prepared by Edwin B. Goodell for the ( 
in the American colleges, ’’ he remarked, ‘‘pro- | # fine hand, and though the others are some-| tiited States Geological Survey. It is pub § Fre 
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tragic incidents have occurred as the killing spelled with a small d. E. B. Goodell’s purpose has been to put into = 
of the student Rustin, at Yale, of Leggett , the hands of public officials, legislators, water ry 
and others, at Cornell, and of Lawrence, in| GEORGE Fox’s EarLy INDUSTRIES.—Penn | companies, manufacturers, farmers, and othe sip 
Chicago, all of them being simply the ripened | tells us that Fox took most delight in sheep” | interested in the subject, a guide for their § int 
fruit of the fraternity movement. We may | 4nd Fox himself modestly says, “ A good deal | action, and to furnish references to the sources 
notice how this spirit repeatedly manifests | Went through my hands. People had gener-| from which a more exhaustive knowledge of § 
itself at our own fraternity-ridden University | ally love to me for my innocence and honesty.”” | the subject may be obtained if required. joi 
of Pennsylvania, and, taken in conjunction | From his writings it would seem that he pre-) The principles and decisions have been cla |‘ 
with intercollegiate foot-ball affairs, often ferred the life of a shepherd which has been sified and are presented in three groups. . 
breaks out in demonstrations of wild disorder. | the life preferred by many who loved solitude (1) The rights of riparian owners to pure “is 
In the Evening Bulletin, ‘‘ Penn” comments | and who preferred to commune alone in the| water as against one another. Sa 
severely on the street scenes enacted last week | forest or on the heath. At an early age he| (2) The rights of the public (as distinguished | th 
in connection with the triumph over Harvard, | Wa8 apprenticed to a shoemaker who dealt in| from individual owners) to have inland waters § th 
the ‘‘tipsiness, roystering and disorder,’’ and wool and cattle and he remained in the employ kept free from pollution by riparian ownersor § ™ 
the ‘‘continuance of the hilarious celebration | Of this person until about nineteen years of | others, 
when the visitors were welcomed home, and | ge, having in the meantime acquired consid- (3) The conditions under which, and the ex- | 
it was necessary to suspend most of the studies | erable proficiency in his master’s various bus- | tent to which, public municipalities may use \ 
for the day.’’ iness dealings.—Stavanger Mirror. inland waters in the disposal of sewage mat § 
; ° ‘ : ; ‘ : ter from public sewers. at 
Now, in consistency’s name, and in the name} There is a wonderful orchid in the cabin of| It is hoped that the publication and distr- 9 x 
of the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, would | the steamer Abergerdie, which lies at the Ar- | bution of this paper will help to bring abouts § t 
it not be better for society, for the home and | buckle docks, Brooklyn. The Abergerdie some | general apprehension of correct principlesup § ™ 
the church, were the oath-bound secret so-|months ago stopped at Macassar, Island of|on the important subject of water pollution 9 * 
cieties to be abolished? The lad at the high|Celebes, Malay Archipelago; where Dedekind, ae aes a 
school, the young man at college, is not un-| the steward, went ashore for provisions. He} ‘‘SPEAK THE TRUTH IN LOVE.’’—The whole 
informed of the folly and so-called fun and | got on good terms with the Chinese merchants, | philosophy of persuasion, of conciliation, al J , 
sport of many initiations in the case of his| who told him of the most beautiful orchid in| of moral influence, lies in this charge. Any @ 4 
elders, though he may have heard little of the | the world. 1t grew in a graveyard in a marsh, | truth-telling may do good: but thé highest § o 
accompanying tragedies. His father smokes, | and it was regarded as so sacred by the Ma-| forms of truth-telling, which result in the § 9 
and why may he not soothe himself with his| lays, that they had erected an idol to it. reformation of the wrongdoer, always proceed § ° 
cigarette? Herein is one cogent reason for| To be caught cutting it meant death. To|from the spirit of love and sympathy. Su § * 
parental sacrifice, and it has proved operative | have it would make amanrich. Dedekind in- | picion, hatred and contempt never convert 4 
with very many. It was said by Chief Justice | clined to the belief that he would rather be| sinner. Denunciations may warn and frighte d 
John Marshall, than whom no man stands higher | dead than poor, and so at night stole to the | an evil doer, and put him on his guard against § 
in the annals of the American judiciary: ‘‘The | graveyard, where he cut away a splendid spec- | penalty; but they do not awaken the noblest 
institution of Masonry ought to be abandoned, | imen. Knowing that Joseph Chamberlain is | sentiments out of which come reform. Whether 
as one capable of producing much evil, and in- | an enthusiast and an authority on orchids, the | in public or private life, the rule is the same § ' 
capable of producing any good which might | steward has written to tell him about his find | What a man will not take at all from one who § ' 
not be effected by safe and open means.’’ | that he will be in England before many weeks | despises him for his wickedness he will take § & 
President John Quincy Adams, who foresaw | and offer him the orchid.—-New York Letter, | in humility from one who loves him and show 
the evils likely to issue from oath-bound, secret | Tenth Month 30th. it.—Christian Register. 
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Items Concerning the Society. —_ -* — a ee 
, : e advocated legislation to abolish the evil an 
ne pag dg a oe = the enacting of a law protecting people against ord 
Moore, ne one ob Wen © Pa.. j fet libel and other moral injuries. The pope’s remarks | it is hardly the same numberof months. As Meth- 
reach their vy = a po pe a nd a ; , are here considered to be a reflection of the efforts | uen says: “A book is getting like a magazine— 
and with Sede of Ohi WW re ceil we "Y Me recently made by the Vatican to obtain from the | the last number is extinct on the thirty-first of 
to the FrMads © 10, Western and ‘owa *ear'y | Austrian authorities a formal prohibition of duel-| the month.” The Boston Transcript furnishes a 
Meetings. ling, especially among the military organizations | “ Publisher's Confession,” from which it may be 
of the empire. These efforts have already borne | gathered that the poor publisher is badly strait- 
some fruits through the personal influence of the | ened between the author and the wholesale book- 
Austrian emperor. seller. A book published at $1.50 only gives the 
publisher some thirty cents with which to get up 
the book and sell it, after paying the royalty to 
the authors. While denying that authors are over- 
paid, our anonymous publisher declares that the 
system of paying so much for a book and royalty 
on the number sold will have to go, or ruin stares 
the publisher in theface. It is interesting to know 
some of the prices paid. The Scribner’s paid Hop- 
kinson Smith $10,000 for serial rights in his last 
novel, and fifteen per cent. royalty on 75,000 copies. 
It is said that Harper's Magazine paid (a female 
novelist) Ward $15,000 for serial rights, and twenty 
per cent. royalty. 








lated a few facts in this matter, which have been 
gathered from different sources. The life of an 
ordinary novel used to be two or three years; now 






















































































At the Angelican Church Congress recently held 
in Liverpool, Sir Edward Russel, speaking on the 
decline in church attendance, declared that the 
evil was “ aggravated by perfunctory preaching.” 









The value of the Ascoli cope (bishop's robe) 
which J. Pierpont Morgan purchased and has now 
returned unconditionally to Italy is said to be 
about $60,000. The cope was given by Pope Nich- 
olas IV., to the Cathedral of Ascoli in 1288. 

The voluntary return of the cope, whieh was 
stolen from the Cathedral in Ascoli and sold by a 
dealer to J. P. Morgan, has caused much satisfac- 
tion throughout Italy, although the Church author- 
ities are not greatly pleased that the famous church 
vestment should have been given to the Italian 
Government. Practically, the cope is not in con- 
dition to be used at church ceremonies, but it is 
considered likely that the Government authorities 
will return it to the Cathedral of Ascoli, to which 
it was presented by Pope Nicholas, and which has 
had possession of it for seven centuries. 










Achoir of one thousand voices is in preparation 
in Denver to welcome the World’s Epworth Leagues 
at the convention of 1905. They will give Han- 
del’s oratorio of “The Messiah.” For whose ears? 












The annual output of “Sunday-school” periodi- 
cals in the United States and Canada amounts to 
about 450,000,000 copies. The presses are already 
busy with material for 1905. This represents an 
immense industry. 





















A source of anxiety at the Vatican just now is 
the threatened separation of the Slavonic portion 
of the Church within the Austrian empire. The 
late pope had granted the Slavonic churches per- 
mission to use their own ancient liturgy and lan- 
guage, and had gone so far as to order a special 
edition of their missal and ritual to be published 
in Rome at the propaganda printing office, in order 
that all the Slavonic churches might have uniform 
books of Church ceremonial. For unknown reasons 
the printing of these works was discontinued after 
the death of Leo XIII., and orders were sent from 
the Congregation of Propaganda to the churches 
in question to discontinue the use of their language 
and liturgy in Church functions and to conform 
with the Roman rite. Exception was made of 
churches that had used the ritual and language 
for at least thirty years before the issuance of the 
decree, but as there is no Slavonic church in the 
Roman communion which has used its ritual for so 
long a time, the decree caused much discontent, 
and persistent rumors have come here of the in- 
tention of at least some of the churches to join 
the Orthodox Church of Russia rather than submit 
to it. 


When a modern church building was built upon 
the site of an ancient one at Llanderand, Wales, it 
had no bell. A farmer offered one that was lying 
in one of his barns. It turned out to be one that 
had hung in the tower of the ancient building, and 
bad not been rung for three hundred years. 










GENERAL MILES ON WAR.—-When men like Miles, 
Sherman, Garfield and Wellington express them- 
selves on this subject, they know experimentally 
what they are talking about. Following is an ex- 
tract of General Miles’ speech: 

“The settlement of international controversies 
by the dread arbitrament of war involves the de- 
struction of tens of thousands and sometimes hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men of both countries. 
Could any rule, code or method be any more void 
of reason and justice? 

“The great majority of wars in the world’s his- 
tory have been occasioned by the selfish ambition 
of some usurper or cruel tyrant, the intrigue of 
unscrupulous men, or the avarice and greed of a 
people. The deadly war now being waged between 
two powerful nations in the Orient cannot benefit 
either country, but must impoverish both. It will 
not benefit mankind, but must retard human pro- 
gress. It must be apparent to all thoughtful, pa- 
triotic men that the intelligent world will not long 
endure the burden of great standing armies and 
enormously expensive navies.” 















George A. Douglass, missionary of the United 
Free Church at Liao-Yang, Manchuria, while pass- 
ing through this country on his way back to his 
field after a furlough, was requested by President 
Roosevelt to stop in Washington and give him in- 
formation as to the conditions in the arena where 
Russia and Japan are engaged in fearful conflict. 
G.A. Douglass was impressed with the attitude of 
sincere interest taken by the President during his 
interview with him. 












































A number of the clergymen in Philadelphia are 
joining hands in an effort to rescue that city from 
corrupt politicians. Bishop Mackay-Smith, Bishop 
Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Dr. Floyd 
Tomkins, of Holy Trinity, the pastors of Presbyte- 
rian Churches, and Edwin W. Rice, of the American 
Sunday-school Union, have united in an appeal to 
the citizens, without regard to party, to recognize 
the shameful political conditions of Philadelphia 
and fight against them. 



















CHARLES WAGNER’S FAREWELL ADDREsS.—In his 
parting address to American audiences Charles 
Wagner thus tells of influences that led him to the 
“Simple Life : ”— 

“As I look toward my childhood days 1 look 
toward a time that was full of riches and joy; yes, 
even though I was a poor son of a village pastor; 
but I was aking in those days, for my being craved 
the beauties of nature and I had them all about 
me. I was rich inthe love for nature. My father 
said to me, ‘ Boy, go, look and listen.’ I was free. 
Ah, soon I was among the flowers, the birds and 
the fishes, and, as I had a religious heart, the whole 
universe was to me a grea’ sanctuary. I even 
worshipped the moon. The entire glory of the 
stars and the moon shedding their bright light 
from above filled me with a great feeling of rev- 
erence, and one night, when I was alone in the open 
air, with the bright moon above me, I sank down 
on the ground and worshipped the moon. My 
father, I am sure to this day, saw me from behind 
the curtains, but he did not correct me. He let 
me alone, for he knew that the Father who spoke 
to the lad by thé stars and the moon would soon, 
or when he wasable to understand the great teach- 
ings, speak to him in the higher, truer language. 
My father made me rich in my youth, and I shall 
always be a boy, looking at the glory and beauty 
in the stars and the moon, and I would not give up 
all of this for all the wealth of the world. 

“If you have children, let them be children. 
Don’t make them kneel down in houses built by 












THE SAVING FRENCHMAN.—The wife of President 
Loubet has just taken to lunch 500 school-children 
of both sexes from all parts of France. She thus 
received and honored them, not because they are 
good or pretty or interesting or well-connected, 
but because they have already begun putting aside 
money—for their old age. 

Some of these thrifty little ones were only five 
years old. The average age was eight. Yet each 
had an old age pension policy in his (or her) pocket 
in some one of the extraordinary little savings 
bank societies that have begun to dot all France. 

These 500 prudent children representing 65,000 
of their kind, came to Paris with their parents and 
their tutors to the first meeting of the National 
Federation of Mutual Aid and Saving Societies. 
The elders were to sit down together at a banquet 
table sixteen miles long, eating and drinking to 
the honor of French thrift. The biggest salad 
ever seen on earth was eaten at this banquet—a 
“salade Russe” composed of 125 bushels of young 
vegetables and chopped ham mixed in mayonnaise 
—a salad so Apocalyptic in its proportions that 
the president of the Republic went to see it mixed. 


SMOKING FATAL AFTER EiGHty YEARS.—After 
smoking for eighty years of her life, Catherine 
lemon recently set fire to her own clothing, and 
was so badly burned that she died later in the day, 
at Springdale, Pa. She was ninety-five years of 
age, and it had been her custom to have a smoke 
the first thing on rising. She lit her pipeas usual, 
but some sparks fell from the bowl to her clothing, 
which ignited, and before help arrived she was fa- 
tally burned.— N. Y. Globe. 

















Those who are especially interested in religious 
matters always regard presidential campaigns as 
three to five months of lost time. They are patri- 
otic enough to believe that it is time that must be 
spent, just as pastors of churches believe in giving 
w three weeks to the Christmas season while well 
ware that their general work suffers severely 
thereby. But the presidential campaign just ended 

been peculiar. It does not seem, according to 
ie Boston Transcript, to have injured religious 
interests at all. 



















During a recent audience granted to Dr. Julius 
Ps, Pope Pius X. expressed himself strongly in 
‘ppesition to duelling, calling it an evil which 
gteatly affects the Catholics of Austria, where it 
& permitted by the Government. The pope said 
that he considered duelling, both from a religious 





Several gentlemen who should know have been 
airing recently the “woes of the publisher,” and 
calling attention to the short life of the books that 
pour from the press. The Literary Digest has col- 
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men, but let them go out in the open in God’s 
church, where love and religion come from. In 
these days it’s not the big chest and the fine face 
or figure that makes the man. It’s the character. 
When I was a young man I lived among fighters 
for religion. They fought not with the open heart, 
but with the closed fist—a regular boxing religion. 

“Tt was not long before I decided to preach— 
to start out and tell others what had been taught 
me. But I was a lone preacher for atime. I was 
the preacher in the wilderness, and then my con- 
gregations grew larger and larger, and finally some 
one told me that others who were not within the 
sound of my voice should hear the doctrine of the 
‘Simple Life,’ and I started to write books. When 
these books became friends of the people of other 
countries I cried aloud, looking toward the heavens 
above: ‘Oh, my dear father, if you can but hear 
the sound of your son’s voice to-day as he gives 
you thanks!’ 

“Oh, if you within sound of my voice have chil- 
dren, teach them the simple life. What I have 
seen of this country, I find that beneath its great- 
ness and goodness there is the true simplicity. The 
other day your great President of the United States 
welcomed me and took me by the hand. Though 
he is at the head of the greatest people in the 
world, and though he is one of the most intelligent 
men I have ever met, with a strong will and force 
of character, I found him so broad and tender with 
the love of his family and the people of this coun- 
try that I understood at once his powerful and 
grand simplicity. It is his aim at all times to be 
true to self and character. 

“Tf your children are taught simplicity, they 
will never be swindled with exterior vanity, but 
will understand the higher simplicity in after years 
and become the greatest men and women in the 
country. Teach young boys to look toward the 
Man on the Cross, Jesus Christ, whose sweet sim- 
plicity we all so well understand. Fill your hearts 
with love—love for the flowers, the birds, the busy 
bees, the trees and the beauties of nature, in every 
one of which God speaks to us who so little heed 
this teaching. I will conclude with a message to 
your nation: Teach the young men and women to 
keep constantly in mind the example of the founder 
of your country. If the American people are no 
more the people of simplicity, it is no more America.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitepD States—President Roosevelt, accompanied by 
some members of his family and some public officials, left 
Washington on the 24th ult. for St. Louis, intending to 
visit the Exposition there. Great precautions were taken 
for his personal safety. He returned on the 29th. 

A despatch from Chicago says: The Illinois Tunnel 
Company has completed about fifteen miles of tunnels in 
downtown Chicago. The bores are 64 feet wide by 74 
feet high, although in places the dimensions are 10 by 12 
feet. Two thousand tons of freight a day are being han- 
dled. The recently incorporated Chicago Subway Com- 
pany proposes to extend and improve the system, and as 
fast as possible the steam railway freight of the trunk 
railroads will be transported through the underground 
system. 

It is stated that orders have been given during the last 
thirty days by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
the roads connected with it for 12,800 new cars. the es- 
timated cost of which would be about $6,000,000. A 
large part of the cars ordered by the lines west of Pitts- 
burg will be for the relief of the coal and coke regions of 
the western part of the State. So heavy are demands 
that a serious shortage has existed in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict for several weeks. The demands of the iron and 
steel interests have been unusually heavy. 

The Record-Herald, of Chicago, says that thirteen 
deaths have resulted from football this season, and the 
number of serious injuries exceed that of any year since 
the introduction of the modern college sport. The play- 
ers injured number 296. 

A despatch from New York of the 25th ult. says: So 
great has been the rush of immigrants to this port within 
the past few days that the immigration station at Ellis 
Island is crowded, and several thousands of steerage pas- 
sengers were forced to remain to-night on board the 
steamers on which they arrived from Europe. 


THE FRIEND. 


Statistics published by the Chicago Tribune indicate a 
marked increase in the number of murders and suicides 
in proportion to population in this country since 1881. 

An arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Switzerland was signed in Washington on the 21st alt. 

It is stated that in the last hundred years the United States 
has settled disputes by arbitration more than forty times. 

It is reported that Harvard University has had during 
the past year 5,066 students and 534 instructors; Colum- 
bia, 4,512 and 576; Chicago, 4,463 and 347; Cornell, 3,457 
and 393; and Yale, 2,975 and 325. The library of Har- 
vard University is said to have received 22,000 volumes 
during the past year and now contains 675,000. 

Isaac W. Brown, an ornithologist of Indiana, states that 
the common martin will effectually free a neighborhood 
of mosquitoes, and recommends the welcoming of these 
birds on this account. 

It is reported by the Agricultural Department that 
dates are now being cultivated with success in southeast 
Arizona and southern California, and that there are flour- 
ishing mango farms at Miami, Fla. 

FOREIGN. — The representatives of the Zemstvos or pro- 
vincial councils of various districts in Russia met in St. 
Petersburg on the 19th ult., and on the three succeeding 
days, and discussed the need for a popular participation 
in legislation, and for freedom of conscience, speech and 
the press. These meetings were held immediately fol- 
lowing a refusal of the Czar to give them official recog- 
nition, but were held under police protection, and have 
been the object of the deepest interest throughout Rus- 
sia. A petition to the Czar was adopted as follows, and 
signed by 102 of the members : 

“In view of the importance and difficulty of the in- 
ternal and external situation through which Russia is 
passing, this informal conference expresses the hope 
that it is the wish of the sovereign to summon freely 
elected representatives of the nation in order with their 
co-operation to obtain for the fatherland an evolution of 
the State in the direction of establishing a new basis 
of law for mutual co-operation between the imperial 
authority and the people.” 

This was presented to Prince Mirsky, who is in sym- 
pathy with the movement, and by him was presented to the 
Czar. A despatch of the 25th says: It is learned that 
when Prince Mirsky presented the Zemstvo memorial and 
resolutions yesterday the Emperor was so deeply impressed, 
as well by the contents of the documents as by the character 
of the signers, that he immediately expressed the desire to 
personally receive a deputation of four. The Zemstvoists, 
therefore, went to Tsarskoe-Selo by imperial command. 
At their audience they explained fully their position and 
reiterated the views expressed in the memorial that the 
salvation of the empire from ruin by revolution lay in 
the adoption of the reforms set forth in the memorial. 
The Emperor listened attentively to the delegation and 
asked many questions. He is represented as greatly 
concerned and grieved over the situation both at home 
and abroad, to be weary of the war and unrest in the 
interior, ready to welcome any honorable means to bring 
the war to a conclusion and anxious to remove the 
causes for discontent and secure tranquility at home. 

Despatches from England state that unprecedented 
snowfalls continued on the 23d ult., and that during the 
night the temperature in some districts of the United 
Kingdom was twenty-five degrees below the freezing 
point, the lowest ever recorded here. The distress is 
general and the local authorities are organizing relief 
works. The interruption of road communication in the 
country continues and the isolated villages are suffering 
severely. In a few instances wayfarers have been dis- 
covered frozen to death in the snow. 

The failure of the potato crop in Ireland is causing 
great distress and suffering among the peasantry in various 
districts. The Galway County Council adopted resolutions 
urging the Government, in view of the pressing need, to 
afford assistance by providing relief works, especially in 
the congested districts,and by supplying cheap potatoes 
for the coming season. 

It is estimated that the war in the East is costing 
about two millions of dollars a day. The attacks upon 
Port Arthur by the Japanese are reported to have de- 
molished many of its fortifications. 

The terms of the agreement by which Great Britain 
and Russia submit the disputed questions involved in the 
attack by Russia upon British fishing boats to a com- 
mission of five persons meeting in Paris has been made 
public. The decision of a majority is to be binding. 

A despatch from The Hague of the 21st ult says: The 
firet sitting of the arbitration court on the Japanese 
house tax question was held to-day. The point. at issue 
is the contention of Great Britain, France and Germany 
that Japan imposed taxes on buildings in the old foreign 
concessions, which being perpetual leases are exempt 
from taxation. 
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Secretary Hay has received from the German 
ment a cordial note accepting in principle President 
velt’s suggestion for another conference at The 
Replies have been received from so many Powers a 
assure Secretary Hay of the hearty reception Which thy 
President’s invitation has received generally. Whey 
the acceptances are in steps will be taken to fix a day 
for the court to meet. 

Foreign Minister Delcasse of France has said ip 
Chamber of Deputies that the proposal of the Unita 
States for the reassembling of The Hague peace confy. 
ence had received a most sympathetic welcome, th 
policy of France being friendly to the proposition. De. 
nite action only awaited an arrangement of the details gf 
the programme. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 24th says: De 
fections on the part of recruits for the army this yeg 
are not only exceptionally large, but are also com 
defeating the efforts of the military authorities in 
thickly populated recruiting areas. Of these areas 
Russia and Poland are typical. 

An agitation is going on in France in favor of the o 
servance of the First-day of the week as a day of rest, 
It is said that many workers in French shops and fae- 
tories rarely get a half-day off every two or three 
and some have never known a day of rest. The agitation 
is strongest among the workers themselves, but it ha 
been greatly furthered by the support of sociologisy 
like Dr. Garnier, who shows that the seven-day week 
permanently disables six laborers out of every twenty 
inside of ten years. 


——— 


NOTICES. 


Hannah W. Williams is appointed Agent for Tuk Frignp, 
Address, 425 Galena Avenue, Pasadena. Cal. 

An intelligent elderly woman Friend desires a comfort 
able home in Friends’ family in return for light duties 
and companionship. 

Address “F,” care of “ THe FRienp,” 


Wanted .—Two bright boys from sixteen to twenly 
years old to learn plumbing supply business. Good 
portunity for persons suitably qualified for mercan' 
life. Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., 

1136 Ridge Ave., Philada, 


Caln Preparative and Particular Meetings will be held 
in the parlor of Elizabeth B. Calley, at Coatesville, from 
the first First-day in the Twelfth Month, 1904, to the first 
First-day in the Fourth Month, 1905, inclusive, and Brad- 
ford Monthly Meeting will be held at Marshallton instead 
of Caln in the First and Third Months, 1905. 


Friends’ Meetings for Worship in Wilmington 
convene at 10.30 A.M. on First and Fifth-days. Monthly 
Meeting on Fifth-day at same hour. 

Friends’ Educational Association.—A meetig 
will be held at No. 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
on Seventh-day, Twelfth Month 3rd, 1904, at 2.30 P.M, 
which all interested are invited to attend. 


PROGRAMME : 


“The Training of Children in the Duties and Obligs 
tions of Citizenship,” Joshua L. Baily, Francis R. Cope, dr. 
Discussion by Isaac Sharpless, Ruth S. Goodwin, Hannah 
W. Cadbury, Thomas K. Brown, and others. 
THERESA WILDMAN, Secretary. 


DIED, on Tenth Month 4th, 1904, in Winona, Ohio, Jam 
Harnis, in the eighty-second year of her age; a member 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting. She bore her suffering 
of several weeks’ duration with Christian patience até 
resignation, praising her adorable Redeemer a great deal 
of the time. ‘ They that endure to the end shall be saved.” 

——, in Philadelphia, on Eleventh Month 9th, 1904, 
Mary ELLEN SHARPLESS, wife of Joshua Sharplees, inthe 
sixty-first year of her age; a member of London Grow 
Particular and Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. Ths 
dear Friend, in the uncertainty of life before her, w# 
concerned to give up all earthly things, family and friends, 
and to know a preparation for the last solemn chang’ 
After much exercise of spirit, she was enabled to gité 
all up into the hands of her dear Saviour. During the 
last six weeks of her life her sufferings and discomfort 
were great, which she bore with beautiful patience 
resignation, saying that her Heavenly Father knew beth 
and that which she had thought would be so hard He hel 
made easy to her, rejoicing that through great nn abe 
would be joined with the loved ones gone before. A fev 
moments before the close she was heard to say vey 
sweetly, “I am going, yes, to dear Jesus; show mé 
way and lead me in perfect peace.” 
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